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The first signs of thaw in the cold war between 
the West and the U.S.S.R. came in March 1955, 
when the Kremlin invited Chancellor Raab of 
Austria to Moscow. What course will the Aus- 
trian people, subject to foreign rule for 17 years— 
first by the German Nazis, then by the Big Four 
victors in World War II—follow now that they 
have achieved independence as well as neutrality? 
How will Austria’s changed status affect the bal- 
ance of power in Europe? Here a distinguished 
historian long familiar with the problems of 
Austria answers these and other questions. 
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AUSTRIA TODAY IS ABOUT THE SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL nucleus which 
was settled by Germans in the tenth century and developed in 
the sixteenth century into the mighty and multilingual Hapsburg 
Empire. The territory was originally called Ostmark, “Eastern 
March,” a frontier territory pacified and organized to defend 
Central Europe against the invasions of Asian nomadic tribes. 
The last of these tribes were the Magyars, who were stopped in 
their westward drive in the tenth century and thereupon settled 
in the fertile plains along the middle Danube, called Hungary. 
Austria guarded the road into Europe along the upper Danube, 
and its capital city, Vienna, was strategically situated where the 
north-south and east-west axes met in the heart of Central Europe. 


Hapsburgs and Turks 


In the 13th century the Hapsburgs became the rulers of Austria. 
From then on, until the beginning of the 20th century, the his- 
tories of Austria and the Hapsburg family were closely interwoven. 
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The House of Hapsburg grew steadily in importance. The Aus- 
trian rulers, who bore the title of Archdukes, were, from the 15th 
century on, also regularly elected Emperors of the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation. By fortunate marriages Hapsburg 
princes became rulers of the Netherlands and of Spain. By a simi- 
lar fortunate marriage the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia 
were united in 1526 with Austria under the Hapsburg crown. 

In the following 150 years the Hapsburg realm fulfilled two 
historic tasks. First, it was the bulwark which protected the peo- 
ples of Central Europe and Christian civilization against the 
Mohammedan Turks, who in the 16th century occupied the entire 
Balkan Peninsula and most of Hungary and in 1683 appeared for 
the last time at the gates of Vienna. Second, the Hapsburgs were 
leaders of the Catholic counter-Reformation which regained a 
large part of Germany from Protestant influence. This period 
endowed Austria with the many magnificent churches, monasteries 
and palaces of the baroque style which today still constitute the 
principal expression of Austrian architecture. 

The Turks ceased to be a danger in the early part of the 18th 
century. After that time the Hapsburgs reconquered Hungary 
and began to advance into the Balkans. In the 18th century a 
newly rising power in northern Germany, Prussia, began to dis- 
pute the leading role of the Hapsburgs in Germany. Yet the great 
reign of Maria Theresa (1740-1780) consolidated the Hapsburg 
realm. Vienna became the meeting place of all European civiliza- 
tions—Italian, German, Spanish, French and Slav—and the prox- 
imity of the Middle East added an exotic note to the city’s already 
cosmopolitan character. Vienna also became the musical capital 
of Europe, a distinction it preserved until recent times. 


Napoleonic Wars 

Under the stress of the Napoleonic wars the venerable but ram- 
shackle Holy Roman Empire came to an end in 1806. Two years 
earlier the ruler of Austria, Francis the First (1792-1835), assumed 
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the title of Emperor of Austria. Under his chancellor, Prince 
Metternich, Austria played a leading part in Europe’s restoration 
period after the defeat of Napoleon. The Hapsburg influence was 
then paramount in Germany and Italy. It was exercised in favor 
of conservative interests in opposition to the new movements of 
liberalism and nationalism, the seeds of which had been sown by 
the French Revolution. 


Austria and Germany 

The rise of nationalism in the middle of the 19th century de- 
prived the Hapsburgs of their primacy in Italy and Germany. 
In the 1860's they lost the Italian provinces to the newly formed 
Kingdom of Italy. The victories achieved by Prussia under Bis- 
marck’s leadership in 1866 ended the Hapsburg influence in Ger- 
many and conferred upon Prussia hegemony over Germany. 

The new German Empire established by Bismarck in 1871 was 
fashioned in the image of Prussia, an authoritarian monarchy 
based on a mighty army and an efficient bureaucracy. Yet the de- 
feat of Austria by Prussia in 1866 left the Hapsburg Empire still 
a powerful factor in European politics. Its population at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century amounted to 50 million. The Empire 
covered a vast and variegated area with great natural resources. 
Within its confines lived a number of races: Germans, in Vienna 
and the Alpine provinces; Magyars, along the middle Danube; 
Italians in Trieste, the Austrian port on the Adriatic Sea, in Istria 
and in the southern Tyrol; Rumanians, in the southeastern corner 
of the Empire; and, finally, a number of Slav peoples—Czechs in 
Bohemia and Moravia, Poles and Ukrainians in Galicia, Slovaks 
in northwestern Hungary, and southern Slavs, Slovenes, Croats 
and Serbs in the southwestern parts of the monarchy. In the 
19th century—the age of nationalism—this multinational empire 
faced the problem of establishing an order which could give its 
various nationalities freedom of development and a feeling of 
equality. 

















Such a policy of federating several national groups was adopted 
by Switzerland in 1848 and made possible stability and democracy 


in that multilingual state. In Austria, however, Magyar and Ger- 
man intransigence did not permit a federal development. Instead, 
in 1867 the Empire was transformed into a dual monarchy, 
Austria-Hungary. Both states were equal partners, but their 
structure and development differed. The western part, Austria, 
granted a growing measure of freedom to the various nationalities 
within its borders, although there was a preponderance of the 
German element in most of the provinces and the Polish element 
dominated Galicia. In Hungary, however, the Magyar minority 
maintained its rule over the Slavs and Rumanians and was un- 
willing to make any concessions. Both Austria and Hungary were 
independent states which had in common only the person of the 
monarch—Francis Joseph I (1848-1916) —foreign policy, and 
defense. 


Empire’s End 

Austria-Hungary was a conservative monarchy; the dynasty, the 
aristocracy and the Catholic Church exercised a great influence. 
But the social and economic character of the two nations was 
different. Hungary remained a largely agrarian country, in which 
a small number of the landowning aristocracy played a dominant 
role and the masses of the peasantry lived in backwardness and 
great poverty. In Austria industrial development, especially 
around Vienna and in Bohemia, was rapid after 1866. In the cities 
a well-to-do middle class gained in economic and political power; 
the peasantry was relatively well off; and the workers gained the 
vote in January 1907, when universal suffrage was introduced. 
But the operation of constitutional democracy was hampered by 
the struggle among the various nationalities, and the growing 
impact of nationalism increased the inner tensions of the Empire. 

The internal nationality conflicts made themselves felt also in 
the monarchy’s foreign policy. Under the influence of the Magyars 
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and Germans foreign policy was based on a close alliance with 
Germany, and because of this, alienated the Slav peoples, who 
looked upon Russia as a possible ally against German and Magyar 
hegemony. The conflict between an expansive Serb and Slav na- 
tionalism and German determination to support the integrity of 
the Hapsburg monarchy led to World War I. Under the strains 
of exhaustion and defeat, the monarchy disintegrated after four 
years of war. In October 1948 the Hapsburgs lost their ancient 
throne. The non-German nationalities seceded and formed various 
separate states. What remained as Austria was the old nucleus 
from which the Hapsburg Empire had originally risen—Vienna 
and the Alpine provinces. 











First Austrian Republic 

This remaining region was inhabited by a German-speaking 
population, the majority of whom wished to join Germany. Even 
before 1918 many Austrian Germans were Pan-Germans who re- 
sented and opposed the concessions made to the Austrian Slavs 
and looked longingly to the great power-state created by Bismarck. 
One of them was Adolf Hitler, who in 1913 emigrated to Munich, 


Germany. 

After the debacle of 1918 the Austrian Germans, for centuries 
the leading element in a mighty monarchy, found themselves rele- 
gated to the status of a small nation, overtaken by economic dis- 
integration and inflationary chaos. Vienna, with its 2 million in- 
habitants, was planned and built as the economic and cultural 
center for 50 million. Now its hinterland had shrunk to 5 million. 
The highly industrialized metropolitan area found itself con- 
fronted with a predominantly agrarian countryside, and political 
antagonism developed between them. Austria appeared eco- 
nomically unable to survive. Union with Germany, Anschluss, 
seemed the best solution and one that conformed to German na- 
tionalism. 

The victors of World War I dreaded the resurgence of Pan- 
German nationalism. It had taken the democracies more than four 
years of unprecedented effort to break the power of Prussian- 
German militarism. The Anschluss would have strengthened Ger- 
many and left it more populous after its defeat than it had been 
in 1914. The Allies knew Vienna’s strategic importance for the 
control of the Danubian basin, the Balkans and Italy. The dis- 
integration of the Hapsburg Empire created favorable conditions 
for a possible future expansion of Germany or Russia. 

In 1919 both these mighty and expanding nations were tem- 
porarily weakened. Should they, however, regain their strength, 
they would no longer face a great power guarding the Danube 
basin, but a number of small and new states which at best would 
need long decades of peace for their consolidation. Under these 
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conditions the victors in 1919 insisted on the independence of 
Austria until the time when the League of Nations should decide 
that an Anschluss would not threaten the peace of the world. 
For the same reason France and other countries protested against 
the plan of a customs union between Germany and Austria in 
1931. France recalled that a similar customs union in the 1830's 
had paved the way for Prussia’s unification of Germany. 

Thus at the end of World War I Austria was constituted as an 
independent federal republic. Of the original Hapsburg Alpine 
provinces, it lost not only the Italian- but also the German-speak- 
ing South Tyrol to Italy, and the Slav-speaking southern parts of 
Styria and Carinthia to Yugoslavia; but it received the German- 
speaking Burgenland from Hungary. Austria’s population was 
now homogeneous in language (German) and religion (Roman 
Catholic), but it was sharply divided in its political allegiance. 
About 40 percent, mostly peasants and the lower middle-class of 
Vienna, were conservative Catholics; another 40 percent, mostly 
workers in Vienna and the other industrial centers, were Social 
Democrats; the remaining 20 percent, mostly the urban upper 
middle-class, were Pan-Germans. 


Political Controversies 

Like most Central European movements between 1918 and 
1945, the Austrian parties had extremist wings and fought their 
adversaries in a bitter spirit of partisanship. In the 1920's they 
even had rival factional armies at their disposal—the Catholics 
had the Heimwehr, the Socialists had the Schutzbund. 

The Austrian Socialists were a highly organized and integrated 
party which carried through a number of socialist measures in 
Vienna, of which their public housing program was the best 
known. The Socialist hold on the trade unions prevented the 
growth of communism in Austria. Of the Socialist leaders, Otto 
Bauer (1881-1938), represented the more radical wing; Karl 
Renner (1870-1950), the more moderate wing. Both were promi- 
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nent as writers and theoreticians. Renner became the first chan- 
cellor of the Austrian republic. Yet the Socialists soon lost the 
leading role to a “bourgeois” bloc of Catholics and Nationalists. 
The most prominent Catholic politician was Msgr. Ignaz Seipel 
(1876-1932). Under his successor, Engelbert Dollfuss (1892-1934), 
the party leaned more and more toward authoritarianism and 
cooperation with the Fascist regime of Italy. When Hitler rose to 
power in Germany the Pan-Germans fused with the growing 
number of National Socialists in Austria. 


German Annexation of Austria 

The struggle between the Catholic party and the Social Demo- 
crats became increasingly bitter after 1927. In February 1934 
Dollfuss, then chancellor of Austria, suppressed the Social Demo- 
cratic party. The events in Germany and the internal divisions 
in Austria encouraged the National Socialists to stage an uprising 
in July 1934, in the course of which Dollfuss was assassinated. He 
was followed by Kurt Schuschnigg as chancellor, and the inde- 
pendence of Austria was preserved only by Mussolini’s interven- 
tion against Germany. 

The number and influence of the National Socialists, however, 
grew in Austria as a result of a widespread feeling of frustration, 
aggravated by the economic crisis, and of the deeply seated anti- 
Semitism. Long before Hitler, Vienna had been a center of anti- 
Semitic agitation, under the leadership of its Catholic mayor, Karl 
Lueger, and of the Pan-German agitator, Georg von Schonerer, 
both of whom had influenced Hitler in his youth. After 1934 
Germany did everything in its power to harm Austrian economy. 
The National Socialists succeeded when the events of 1936 cre- 
ated an understanding between Mussolini and Hitler and when 
Schuschnigg’s regime, under attack by the National Socialists, 
refused the support of the Austrian workers. Its basis of popular 
support in Austria became too narrow to prevent Germany’s 
annexation of Austria. 
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On March 13, 1938 Hitler triumphantly entered Vienna. 
Austria, after an existence of more than 1,000 years, became ex- 
tinct as a political entity. Vienna was reduced to the role of a 
provincial city of Prussian Germany. Its strategic position per- 
mitted Hitler to dominate the Danube basin, the Balkans and 
Italy, and to encircle and overwhelm first Czechoslovakia and 
then Poland. The German tanks rumbling in March 1938 over 
the Austrian roads toward Vienna not only extinguished Austria 
but formed the advance guard of the German armies which, in 
the years that followed, overran almost all of Europe. The Aus- 
trian Anschluss set the pattern of subsequent German aggression. 
Eighteen months later World War II broke out. 
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Postwar 
Austria 








On Novemser I, 1943 THE U.S.S.R., Britain and the United 
States declared in Moscow that they regarded the annexation of 
Austria by Germany on March 13, 1938 null and void and affirmed 
their wish to see Austria re-established as a free and independent 
state. Eighteen months later the country was liberated from Ger- 
man domination by the advancing armies of the coalition which 
Hitler’s aggressions in 1939 and 1941 had brought into being. 
That same year the Austrian government was constituted and 
recognized by the four principal powers of the anti-German coali- 
tion, which occupied the country pending the conclusion of a 
state treaty between the victors and Austria that would carry out 
the Moscow Declaration and settle the various issues created by 
the German annexation and the war. 


A Varied Landscape 

Thus in 1945 the second Austrian republic came into being. 
Its frontiers remained those established by the peace treaty of 
1919. Its area is 31,750 square miles, about two-thirds of the area 
of the state of New York. According to the census of June 1, 1951, 
the population was 6,933,905. Vienna is the largest city and the 
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federal capital, with a population of 1,766,102. In 1951 there were 
three other cities with a population of over 100,000—Graz, Linz 
and Salzburg—and one city, Innsbruck, closely approaching this 
mark. 

The constitution takes into account the great diversity and the 
varied local needs of the historical provinces. Today, as after 1918, 
Austria is a democratic federal republic, the various parts of which 
enjoy a large measure of autonomy. Vienna forms a province in 
itself; in order of population, the others are Lower Austria, Styria, 
Upper Austria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Salzburg, Burgenland and Vor- 
arlberg. Each one has an elected Assembly (Landtag) and an 
elected governor (Landeshauptmann), who is both the premier 
for the autonomous provincial administration and the chief local 
official of the central administration. The federal legislature con- 
sists of a lower house (Nationalrat), elected directly by the people, 
and an upper house (Bundesrat), representing the provinces. The 
upper house, very different from the United States Senate, has 
practically no power except the exercise of a suspensory veto. 

Most of the country is mountainous. The majestic and pictur- 
esque Central Alps are sparsely populated and crossed by a few 
valleys, which have constituted main routes of communication 
since Roman times. Along the more important rivers—the Inn, 
the Salzach, the Enns and the Mur—population centers are strewn. 
The most densely populated part of Austria is the Alpine area 
to the north and east. Only about one-third of Austria’s land is 
arable, and even under the best conditions the country can pro- 
duce only four-fifths of the food it needs. On the other hand, 
Austria is an unusually beautiful land, and its cities have been 
rightly renowned for their architecture as well as for their cultural 
activities. Thus Austria’s economy is greatly helped by a flourish- 
ing tourist trade. 


Rich Natural Resources 


Austria, with high mountains covering much of its territory, 
is not a country of great agricultural fertility. Its chief crops are 
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potatoes, sugar beets, rye, oats and barley. Austria’s meat require- 
ments are met almost entirely from its own stocks. Its agriculture 
is supplying today 100 percent of the milk, 105 percent of the 
butter and 107 percent of the cheese requirements of the country. 
But at all times Austria has to import some of its food, especially 
wheat as well as most of its feedstuffs requirements. On the other 
hand, Austria is rich in forests and takes third place on the world 
market as an exporter of 3.3 million cubic metres of lumber a year. 
The timber wealth is the foundation of Austria’s important paper 
industry. 

Austria also has rich mineral resources, notably iron ore, mag- 
nesite, salt, lead, zinc, copper and graphite, the latter covering 
ten percent of the entire world demand. In addition to iron ore 
Austria is fortunate in having discovered important oil deposits, 
just before World War II, in its Eastern part. In 1954 Austria 
produced 3.2 million tons of oil, which in world market prices 
exceeded the value of all other Austrian minerals combined. Since 
the end of World War II more than 17 million tons of oil have 
been going to the U.S.S.R. as the oil wells were located in Russian- 
occupied territory. Austria was only allowed to buy what it needed 
for domestic consumption. Now that Austria is about to recover 
its oil fields, it will be able to export its surplus oil freely and its 
trade position will be greatly improved. 

Austria’s industrial capacity in general has been doubled since 
1937. In 1954 Austria produced 1.35 million metric tons of pig 
iron as compared to 389,000 metric tons in 1937. During the same 
period the production of ball bearings rose to 7.5 million pieces 
compared to about | million in 1937, and a new factory of nitro- 
genous fertilizer now produces more than 500,000 tons a year. 


Foreign Occupation System 

The present Austrian state owes its independence not only to 
the will of the people but also to the declaration which the repre- 
sentatives of the U.S.S.R., Britain and the United States an- 
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nounced on November 1, 1943 in Moscow. At that time, as already 
pointed out, the Allied statesmen declared that they regarded the 
annexation of Austria by Germany null and void and affirmed their 
wish to see Austria re-established as a free and independent state. 
Eighteen months later the country was liberated from German 
domination by the advancing armies of the coalition which 
Hitler’s aggressions of 1939 and 1941 had brought into being. 

Austria’s fate was in one important point different from that 
of Germany. Although Austria, like Germany, was occupied by 
Russian, American, British and French troops and thus divided 
into four occupation zones, it was treated not as an enemy but as 
Hitler’s first victim. A provisional Austrian government was set 
up on April 27, 1945 under Dr. Karl Renner, and on October 20 
of the same year the Allied Council agreed to extend the govern- 
ment’s authority to all the four occupation zones. The elections 
held in November 1945 were followed by the formal recognition 
of the Austrian government by the four powers. Washington's 
recognition was announced on January 7, 1946. 

The occupation was to be a provisional measure pending the 
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conclusion of a state treaty between the victors and Austria that 
would carry out the Moscow Declaration and settle the various 
issues created by the German annexation and the war. Mean- 
while, on July 4, 1945 each of the four powers was allotted one 
occupation zone: Lower Austria (with the exception of Vienna), 
the Burgenland and the part of Upper Austria north of the 
Danube were occupied by the U.S.S.R.; Upper Austria south of 
the Danube, and Salzburg, by the United States; Syria and Carin- 
thia, including East Tyrol, by Britain; and the westernmost prov- 
inces, Tyrol and Vorarlberg, by France. Vienna, like Berlin, was 
to be occupied by all the four powers. Vienna has also been the 
seat of the Four-Power Allied Control Council, which has exer- 
cised supreme authority in all matters concerning Austria as a 
whole. But in Vienna, in contrast with the Berlin situation, the 
four powers worked together in the Allied Council. The division 
was much less marked than in Berlin, and as there existed an Aus- 
trian government for the whole of the country, so there existed an 
Austrian administration for the whole of Vienna. 

The Allied Council agreed in July 1946 that all laws enacted 
by the Austrian government, with the exception of constitutional 
provisions and international agreements, enter into force after 
31 days unless unanimously disapproved by the Allied Council. In 
this case the veto power was turned against the Russians and great 
leeway was given to the Austrian government. In December 1946 
it received the right to conclude trade agreements with foreign 
governments and joined the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. In 1946 Austria was also empowered to establish 
diplomatic missions abroad. The existence of the new Austrian 
state was greatly strengthened by the economic recovery which 
started in 1947 with the allocation of $100 million of American 
aid. On July 1, 1947 the United States government renounced all 
Austrian payments for the cost of occupation. 
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BETWEEN 1918 AND 1938 AusTRIA’s EXISTENCE WAS not only threat- 
ened by German aggression and Pan-German aspirations but 
also by inner discord. From 1927 until its extinction more than 
ten years later the country was in the throes of a latent civil war. 
Given these circumstances, the contrast between that turbulent 
period and the stable situation in Austria since 1945 is all the 
more remarkable. 


A Stable Country 


Few states in the world have shown as great a stability and as 
wise a policy of moderation as Austria has done during the past 
ten years. This success was achieved in spite of the moral and 
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material strain of occupation and of the fact that the country is 
today a frontier land between the two hostile camps into which 
Europe is divided. Not only did the Communists, thanks to the 
occupation by U.S.S.R. troops, acquire a privileged position in 
Vienna and in East Austria, but the country is surrounded on 
three sides by Communist-ruled nations—Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary and Yugoslavia. Austria is a predominantly Catholic country, 
where, as in many other Catholic countries, anticlerical sentiment 
has been very strong, particularly among the workers. Also, as in 
other Catholic countries which were recently under German 
domination, Socialists and Catholics united in resistance to the 


Germans. 


A Steadfast Coalition 

After the Nazis’ defeat in 1945, Christian Democrats (or what- 
ever name under which the predominantly Catholic parties or- 
ganized themselves) and Socialists cooperated for a short while in 
most countries. But in Austria alone they have remained united, 
and their coalition has survived many strains and divergences of 
opinion. Austria has been able to keep entirely free of that atmos- 
phere of threatening civil war which has darkened the political 
life of Catholic countries like Italy, France and even Belgium, 
although these countries were much further removed from direct 
influence by the Soviet army and had far greater economic re- 
sources at their disposal. In a truly democratic spirit and with 
resolute patience the Austrians have proved able to frustrate all 
attempts at Communist infiltration. 


Moderation and Compromise 

The Austrian republic inherited from the Austrian monarchy 
two valuable elements rare in Central and Eastern Europe: a de- 
cent bureaucracy and a sense of political moderation and com- 
promise. The typical Austrian bureaucrat, the Hofrat, was on the 
whole as incorruptible as his Prussian colleagues but more civilian 
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and less stiff in his attitude. This well-trained bureaucracy, on 
the whole independent of political influences, was an asset to the 
first Austrian republic. It has been said of Prussia-Germany after 
1918 that the Kaiser went but the generals remained. Of Austria 
it could have been said that the Hof (“Court”) went but that the 
Hofrate (“Court councillors”) remained. 

The political division of the population in the republic showed 
an even more surprising stability. Under the first republic the 
parties had not displayed the sense of political moderation and 
compromise which distinguishes the second republic. About two- 
fifths of the population were Catholic and conservative—whether 
their party called itself Christian Social party or, as after 1945, 
Austrian People’s party (Oesterreichische Volkspartei); two-fifths 
were Social Democrats; and one-fifth were German Nationalists. 


Lessons of Disunity 


This proportion has remained practically unchanged except 
that the number of German nationalists has been steadily decreas- 
ing. Under these circumstances it is easily understandable that 
whenever the Catholics and the Socialists form a steadfast coalition 
they are able to create a strong, stable and democratic regime. 
After 1918 such a coalition existed only for a very short time at 
the beginning of the first republic. Both parties fell under the 
influence of extremists. Among the Social Democrats a radical 
trend, known as Austro-Marxism, prevailed under the leadership 
of Otto Bauer. The Catholics under Father Ignaz Seipel and 
Engelbert Dollfuss were equally uncompromising, and in 1927 
united with the Pan-Germans in a “bourgeois bloc” against the 
“Marxists.” This disunity and radicalism encouraged the Pan- 
Germans and played into the hands of Germany to the destruc- 
tion of Austria. The lesson was learned by Catholics and Socialists 
alike after the German domination of Austria came to an end. 
Moderate Socialists then became the presidents of the second 
Austrian republic: first, Karl Renner, who was elected president 
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on December 20, 1945; and alter his death in 1950, Theodor 
K6rner, an octogenarian, a former prominent officer of the Im- 
perial general staff who during the first republic commanded the 
Social Democratic paramilitary Schutzbund, and since 1945 had 
been the popular mayor of Vienna. 


Cabinets and Elections 

The remarkable stability of the country was shown by the four 
cabinets which followed each other after 1945 and by the popular 
vote in the three national elections held under the second re- 
public. The heads of the various ministries hardly changed. The 
chancellor, or prime minister, was until 1953 Leopold Figl of the 
People’s party; in that year he was succeeded by his party col- 
league, Julius Raab. A Socialist, Dr. Adolf Scharf, has been vice- 
chancellor throughout; and another Socialist, Oskar Helmer, was 
and still is minister of the interior. A Catholic of the People’s 
party, Dr. Karl Gruber, served as minister of foreign affairs until 
November 1953, when he resigned because of disagreement with 
his party. He is now Austrian ambassador to the United States, 
and Fig] replaced him in the foreign affairs post. 

Three national elections were held in Austria, the first in No- 
vember 1945 when the People’s party received 85 seats, the So- 
cialists 76 seats, and the Communists 4 seats. For the following 
election, in October 1949, the German Nationalists entered the 
contest again, this time under the name of Union of Independents 
(Verband der Unabhéngigen). Their strength centered in Graz 
and Salzburg, the old strongholds of Pan-Germanism. It is of great 
interest to compare the voting strength of the four parties (Catho- 
lics, Socialists, German Nationalists and Communists) in the last 
two elections—October 1949 and February 1953. 


Strength of Parties 
In the first of these two elections (1949) the Austrian People’s 
party received 1,846,381 votes and 77 seats; it lost slightly in the 
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second election, when it got 1,781,969 votes and 74 seats. On the 
other hand, the Austrian Socialists gained in strength from 1,623,- 
524 votes and 67 seats in 1945 to 1,818,811 votes and 73 seats in 
1953. The Communists changed little, from 213,066 votes and 
5 seats in 1949 to 228,228 votes and 4 seats four years later. Due 
to a complicated voting system the number of deputies and the 
number of votes are not exactly correlated. 

The outstanding fact is that the Communist vote remained 
practically the same in all three elections, about 5 percent of the 
total, in spite—or perhaps because—of the presence of the Soviet 
army and of Russian economic influence in the most highly in- 
dustrialized part of Austria. Here, as in Britain and in Scandi- 
navia, a strong and moderate Social Democratic party, firmly 
anchored in the trade unions, proved the most reliable bulwark 
against Communist penetration. 

Nor did the German Nationalists make any headway, in spite 
of the fact that in the 1953 election the former members of the 
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National Socialist party received the right to vote. ‘The Nationalist 
party, which it was believed would be the chief beneficiary of this 
move, lost in voting strength and in the number of deputies. 
Whereas the Nationalists in 1949 received 489,273 votes and 16 
seats, their numbers fell in 1953 to 473,022 votes and 14 seats. 


Political Balance 

The existing balance between the parties was also well expressed 
in the elections for the office of the president in May 1951. In the 
first ballot there were four candidates: the Catholic, who received 
1,725,695 votes; the Socialist, for whom 1,682,786 votes were cast; 
the Independent, who obtained 662,559 votes; and the Communist, 
for whom 220,012 voted. Under these conditions a runoff election 
between the candidate of the People’s party, Heinrich Gleissner, 
and the Social Democratic candidate, Theodor K6rner, became 
necessary. On May 27, 1951 K6érner was elected by 2,172,806 votes 
as against 2,004,290 votes for his opponent. 


Democracy and Federalism 

The stability achieved by Austria in the past decade, based on 
a coalition of the two largest parties, whose views differ on so many 
points, has one drawback: appointments in administrative offices, 
in economic management and in cultural fields are not made 
primarily in accordance with outstanding aptitude but in accord- 
ance with the need of proportional representation for both parties. 
But this is a small price to pay for a cooperation which is unique 
in Europe today. This drawback, moreover, is partly compensated 
for by the federal principle: the nine provinces, or Lander, which 
compose the republic have preserved their own traditional per- 
sonality and historical life and have thus been able to combine 
modern democracy with old roots of self-government and local 
patriotism. In this way present-day Austria has succeeded in apply- 
ing the principles of democracy and federalism in a way reminis- 
cent of the United States and of Switzerland. 
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Pan-Germanism Loses Ground 

The two great Austrian parties reaffirmed in their annual party 
congresses in 1954 their willingness for close collaboration. At the 
congress of the Austrian People’s party in the middle of Septem- 
ber 1954 Alfred Maleta, secretary general of the party, declared 
that its domestic policy was based on the preservation of demo- 
cratic liberties and its foreign policy on the restoration of Austria’s 
full sovereignty. He stressed the importance of avoiding conflicts 
with the Socialists, for nothing would be more damaging, he said, 
than a revival of the memories of the unfortunate year 1934. He 
took sharp exception to the declaration of the Independents, who 
had stated at their party congress that the frontier between Austria 
and Germany must become “invisible.” Against this “policy of 
madness” Mr. Maleta stated that the frontier between Austria 
and Germany was clearly visible for all Austrians. The Austrian 
People’s party emphatically rejects, as does the Social Democratic 
party, any idea of a new Anschluss with Germany and gives un- 
divided allegiance to the concept of an independent Austria. 

By contrast, the Union of Independents adopted at its party 
convention in Bad Aussee in May 1954 a program which, although 
in no way National Socialist, was clearly Pan-German. They 
avoided any mention of an Austrian patriotism and declared that 
Austria was a German state, whose policy could never be directed 
against another German state. Yet the Pan-Germanism of this 
rightist opposition party exercised little attraction on the Austrian 
voters. During the municipal council elections held in the prov- 
ince of Carinthia in the spring of 1954 the People’s party and the 
Independents, who in several towns presented unified lists of 
candidates, lost heavily, whereas the Socialists won 155 seats and 
received 90,421 votes as against 73,751 in the election of 1950. 

Similarly the Austrian voters reduced the representation of the 
Communist party. In the Carinthian municipal elections, in which 
the voters’ participation was unusually high, reaching 88.6 per- 
cent, the Communists received only 3,853 votes out of a total of 
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190,591, whereas in 1950 they had received 5,078 votes. More im- 
portant, however, is the fact that the Communists lost heavily in 
the elections to the various factory councils (Betriebsrate). The 
decline of Communist influence among the workers was most re- 
markable in eastern Austria, even in enterprises under Soviet 
management. The Austrian ‘Trade Union Council (Gewerkschafts- 
bund) published on May 9, 1954 the results of the elections in 
8,335 factories and enterprises with 540,000 workers and em- 
ployees. The number of Communist councillors, estimated at 
6.4 percent in 1952, was reduced to 5.2 percent in 1954, thus corre- 
sponding more or less to the number of Communist votes in the 
general population. The Communist party never enjoyed any 
degree of popularity in Austria; the very little influence it had 
was threatened when the 16th congress of the Austrian Commu- 
ist party in the middle of May 1954 decided that Austria must 
abandon its policy of neutrality, on which formerly the Com- 
munists had always insisted, and must take an active part in the 
struggle against German militarism and the alleged danger of an 
Austrian Anschluss. The “new Communist policy” which Johann 
Keplenig, the chairman of the Austrian Communist party, pro- 
claimed amounted to the incorporation of Austria in the “front” 
of the “people’s democracies.” 

The elections to the Landtage, or provincial parliaments, in 
October 1954 accentuated the decline of the leftist and rightist 
extremist groups. In Lower Austria in the Soviet-occupied zone 
the Communist vote showed a loss of 11.7 percent, in Vorarlberg 
even 20.7 percent. Much greater was the rout of the Nationalists, 
the Union of Independents and the various rightist splinter 
groups. Even in Salzburg, one of their strongholds, the National- 
ists had their vote cut in half. In the city of Salzburg itself their 
vote declined by 40.8 percent, and in Lower Austria by 53.8 
percent. 

The dimensions of the rightist defeat came as a surprise and 
clearly showed how little the vast majority of the Austrian people, 
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including many former National Socialists, are interested today 
in union with Germany or in German nationalism. The two 
coalition parties, the Catholics and the Socialists, emerged as un- 
disputed victors. Their economic, cultural and religious programs 
differ fundamentally. Conflicts and clashes are not unknown; 
yet the need for cooperation and moderation is so well understood 
by both parties that compromises are usually found, and the neces- 
sary legislation is carried through by the combined votes of the 
Catholics and the Socialists, generally against the opposition of 
the Nationalists and Communists. 
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Economic 
Recovery 








ECONOMICALLY AUSTRIA FOUND ITSELF IN A desperate situation 
after 1918. Once the economic unity of the former Hapsburg 
Empire had been split, the Austrian industries lost the sources of 
their raw materials. Austria’s soil was not fertile, and much of its 
food had come from Hungary and Moravia. The political future 
seemed much too uncertain to create a climate favorable to 
investments. 

Slowly Austrian economy began to adjust itself to the new situa- 
tion, but hardly had recovery begun when the world economic 
crisis hit Austria in the early 1930’s. Economic misery was one of 
the most powerful elements in the demand for Anschluss. The 
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German occupation of Austria and the German war preparations 
stimulated Austria’s economy. German efficiency reorganized and 
expanded Austrian industry. For strategic reasons the Germans 
found it advantageous to erect some important giant factories in 
Austria—among them the Hermann Goring steel mills in Linz, 
today the Vereinigte Oesterreichische Stahlwerke, and the alumi- 
num works at Ranshofen. 
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World War II wreaked devastation on Austria. In the first 
months of the Soviet occupation many of the principal factories 
in Lower Austria and in northern Styria were removed or stripped 
by the Russians. Nevertheless, the psychological situation after 
1945 was much more propitious than after 1918. The chief adjust- 
ments had been assimilated. There was no longer a powerful and 
prosperous Germany to attract the desire and loyalty of many 
Austrians. The new generation turned resolutely to the recon- 
struction of the country. The experiences of the early decades of 
this century had aroused a new patriotism. Above all, the Aus- 
trians this time received very generous American help. The prog- 
ress made in the postwar years can be seen by comparing the 
index of Austria’s industrial production in 1948, the year when 
the Marshall plan was launched, which stood at 92.3 (1937 = 160), 
with the index in the middle of 1954, which stood at 199.2. 

Much has been written about the miracle of economic recovery 
in West Germany. A similar, although much less noticed, miracle 
has been accomplished in Austria. Contrary to the expectations 
of many observers, Austria has not only survived the end of 
Marshall plan aid without great difficulty but was able in 1953-54 
to balance its budget and its trade, to stabilize its currency and 
its price level, and from a debtor nation to turn into a creditor 
nation among the European countries. 


The Balance of Trade 


Ever since the end of World War I Austria has had a trade- 
balance deficit. Even in 1952 commercial imports amounted to 
12,001 million Austrian schillings ($1 equals 26 schillings) and 
exports to 10,797 million schillings, thus leaving a deficit of 
1,204 million schillings. In 1953, however, imports increased only 
. Slightly to 12,352 million schillings, while exports rose by about 
25 percent to 13,190 million schillings, thus creating a surplus of 
848 million schillings. The index for industrial production in 
1953-54 was 26 points higher than in 1952-53. 
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European Payments Union . 

Foreign confidence in Austria’s economy testified to its recovery. 
On the free Swiss market 100 Austrian schillings were quoted in 
1947 at 2.50 Swiss francs; in September 1954 they were quoted at 
more than 16 Swiss francs. The gold reserves of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank, which in December 1953 amounted to 100.8 million 
schillings, in July 1954 totaled 367.5 million schillings; 88.25 per- 
cent of the Austrian bank notes in circulation were covered by 
gold or strong currency reserves of the Austrian National Bank. 
Savings deposits in the Austrian banks and savings institutions 
increased from 5 billion schillings in January 1954 to 6.5 billion 
schillings in July 1954. At the same time, the Austrian National 
Bank reduced the discount rate, which on January 1, 1953 was 
still 6 percent, to 3.5 percent. Price levels in 1953 were stable; 
the wholesale price index fell from 786 to 778, and the retail price 
index from 671 to 667. On July 1, 1954 Austria had an accumu- 
lated surplus of $131.6 million with the European Payments 
Union. 


Reorientation of Trade 


This success has been achieved in spite of the devastation of 
war, the dismantling of industry in the Soviet-occupied zone, and 
the reorientation of trade from Austria’s now Communist neigh- 
bors, with whom it formerly had particularly close economic rela- 
tionships, to the West. Among the eastern countries, Poland is 
leading in trade with Austria on account of the importation of 
Upper Silesian coal; among the Western countries, the German 
Federal Republic, Britain and Italy occupy the first three places. 
In order to maintain its favorable trade balance, Austria has 
begun to devote attention to trade with the Middle East, Asia 
and Africa. Agriculture and industry have equally participated 
in the progress of the last two years. The ten leading industries 
in 1953 were textiles (employing 73,790 persons), mining (58,903), 
food (45,374), machine, steel and iron construction (39,976), iron 
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and metal processing (31,568), chemical (29,370), ceramics and 


pottery (29,165), electrical (27,902), saw mills (25,539) and paper 
(20,275). 


Power House of Europe 


Among Austria’s greatest assets are its hydroelectric plants, 
whose over-all output will amount in 1958 to approximately 10 
billion kilowatt-hours and which, according to expert estimate, 
are capable of being developed to about four times that amount. 


This figure may be compared to similar figures in leading Euro- { 
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pean hydroelectric countries: Norway in 1950 produced about 
17 billion K.W.H. and Switzerland about 10 billion K.W.H. 
Austria is actually not far behind them. In 1937 Austrian power 
production was only 2.89 billion K.W.H.; in 1946 this figure rose 
to 3.8 billion K.W.H. and in 1953, after huge power projects had 
been initiated in all parts of the Austrian Alps and on Austrian 
rivers, to 8.5 billion K.W.H. The principal electric power center 
in Austria is at present the Tauern Power Station, whose dams 
and reservoir pumps are among the largest in the world. All the 
Tauern installations are more than 6,000 feet above sea level. 
This project, started largely with the help of the European Recov- 
ery Program counterpart funds, was slated for completion in 1955. 

The chief consumer of electricity is Austrian industry, which 
in 1946 consumed 1,118 million K.W.H. and 4,370 million K.W.H. 
in 1953. Compared with this large increase, the rise in private 
consumption in homes and agriculture did not keep pace. In 1954 
a campaign was under way for the full electrification of homes 
in both cities and villages. But Austria does not provide only for 
its own power needs. In 1952 it exported 987 million K.W.H., and 
in 1953 the amount rose to 1,215 K.W.H. The Oesterreichische 
Drau-Kraftwerke (Austrian Drava Power Plant Corporation) com- 
pleted in 1954 a big reservoir at Reisseck-Kreuzeck with an energy 
capacity of 348 million K.W.H. On July 19, 1954 the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development granted a loan to 
Austria to help finance the Reisseck-Kreuzeck power project, 
which has concluded a 25-year agreement with Italy for the supply 
of power. 


Interalpen Electricity Pool 

This is, however, only the first step in a development that was 
envisaged at a meeting in Innsbruck, Tyrol, on December 1, 1952. 
At the invitation of Austria, representatives of leading French, 
German, Italian and Austrian electricity companies met to discuss 
the opening up of the vast and as yet untapped water-power re- 
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sources of Tyrol and Vorarlberg in order to make them available 
to the countries represented and thereby raise the living standards 


of their population. 

Thus for the first time in history a truly international electricity 
pool would be created, something resembling, on a smaller scale, 
the European Coal and Steel Community. Austria would make 
its power resources available to the three other countries, which 
would participate financially in the development of its water 
power. The organization created by the four participating coun- 
tries for the development of Austrian Alpine water power, known 
as Interalpen, decided that each of the four countries would sub- 
scribe about one-fourth of the share capital. On completion of 
the planned power plant, which would produce a total of 4,660 
million K.W.H., Austria would receive one-third of the power 
produced and the other countries two-ninths each. 


Budget and Investments 

The success of the last two years in balancing the budget and 
stabilizing the currency, as well as the national economy as a 
whole, was largely due to the plans of the Austrian minister of 
finance, Reinhard Kamitz. The Austrian fiscal year for 1954 closed 
with a surplus of 474 million schillings. The temporary unem- 
ployment created by these measures of stabilization was countered 
by a long-term plan for capital investment. The monthly report of 
the Austrian Institute for Economic Research published in mid- 
September 1954 showed that the number of employed and the 
level of industrial production were higher than ever before and 
that income from tourist traffic, in spite of the cold and rainy 
summer of 1954, had surpassed all expectations. 

An investment program of 10.109 million schillings distributed 
over ten years has been worked out to pay for electrification and 
other improvements of the Austrian Federal Railroads, for the 
extension of a fully automatic telephone service and for the con- 
struction of an express highway linking Salzburg and Vienna, the 
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latter at a cost of 3,000 million schillings. In the budget for 1955, 
which was submitted to parliament in September 1954, a sum of 
2.4 billion schillings was allotted for the construction of apart- 
ments. 

The main drawback of Austrian economic and social life is 
the extremely low salaries and earnings in the academic profes- 
sions and generally in the fields of art, science and culture. The 
situation grew so bad that in March 1954 intellectuals and artists 
staged a demonstration, marching under the leadership of the rec- 
tor of the University of Vienna and demanding emergency federal 
aid during the present year and considerably higher allocations 
for cultural affairs in the forthcoming budgets. As a result, the 
cultural budget for 1955 was increased by 150 million schillings; 
all donations and bequests for cultural purposes were exempted 
from taxes; health and disability insurance for artists and scientists 
was introduced; and the position of university lecturers was 
improved. 

All this, however, is only a beginning. Austria will have to make 
further efforts to re-establish the former high level of academic 
and intellectual life which suffered grievously under the Na- 
tional Socialist regime. Otherwise many Austrian writers and 
artists may feel seriously hampered by the limited opportunities 
which their country offers them and find in Germany a wider 
market for their work. 

The Austrian people have long been renowned for their love 
of music and the theater. The Salzburg festival is again attracting 
interested audiences from many countries. Vienna has also re- 
gained its position as a center for the publication of periodicals 
and books. The historic buildings of the Vienna State Opera and 
of the Vienna Burgtheater, which were once among the leading 
cultural institutions of the world and were almost completely 
destroyed during the war, are being rebuilt and will be opened in 
the autumn of 1955 as part of a special festival week symbolizing 
Austria’s emergence from the ruins of World War II. 














Austria in 
World Affairs 








IN SPITE OF THE GREAT ECONOMIC STRIDES made by Austria in the 
last decade, the Austrian people felt a bitter sense of disappoint- 
ment and resentment that the Moscow Declaration of November 
1, 1943 had not been implemented and that the Allied occupation 
of the country was still continuing. The growing sense of confi- 
dence which stability and progress have produced made the Aus- 
trians more and more impatient with the delay, especially as there 
seemed no serious problems to be settled in connection with Aus- 


trian statehood. 


Austria's Frontier Problems 
Immediately after World War II two frontier problems strained 
the relations between Austria on the one hand and Yugoslavia 
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and Italy on the other. The Yugoslavs claimed a number of com- 
munities in Austrian Carinthia with a Slovene minority, about 
one-third of the province including the two important cities of 
Klagenfurt and Villach with an over-all population of 180,000 
people, of whom about 75,000 were Slovenes. Yugoslav demands 
were first supported by the U.S.S.R., but after Yugoslavia’s break 
with Moscow in 1948 this support ceased. It was then agreed to 
leave the frontier as it had been in 1937, and relations between 
Austria and Yugoslavia rapidly improved. 

In the case of Italy it was the Austrian government that de- 
manded return of the German-speaking South Tyrol, which 
Austria had ceded to Italy after World War I. In spite of almost 
25 years of vigorous efforts by Rome to Italianize the South 
Tyrolese, the latter retained their desire to be reunited with 
Austria. The Austrian government proposed a plebiscite of the 
South Tyrol population to determine its wishes. On April 22, 
1946 a Tyrolese meeting was held in Innsbruck to which a peti- 
tion with 155,000 signatures from South Tyrol was presented for 
the union of that part of the country with Austria. The foreign 
ministers of the Big Four powers, however, decided to leave the 
region to Italy; and the Austrian and Italian governments then 
concluded an agreement, according to which the German-speaking 
Tyrol would enjoy a limited regional autonomy, the right to 
elementary and secondary instruction in their mother tongue, the 
right to positions in the regional administration according to their 
number, and the right to resume their former family names which 
the Fascist administration had insisted should be Italianized. The 
Austrian North artd East Tyrol, which had been separated com- 
pletely by the cession of South Tyrol to Italy, received the right to 
free freight transit by rail across Italian territory. 


Fruitless Negotiations for Independence 
Meanwhile, ten years were spent in futile attempts to draw up 
the state treaty between the four victorious powers and Austria 
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which would end the occupation and settle all outstanding ques- 
tions. The foreign ministers of the four powers met for the first 
time in New York in December 1946. All their meetings proved 
inconclusive because no agreement could be reached on the defini- 
tion of the German assets which were seized by the Russians in 
their zone of occupation. 

At Potsdam the United States and British representatives, in 
assigning “German assets” to the Soviet Union, failed either to 
define them or to provide machinery for their definition. Some 
properties were owned by Germans in Austria before the annexa- 
tion of March 1938. After the Anschluss, however, large addi- 
tional properties were confiscated by the National Socialist gov- 
ernment either for the benefit of Germany or of individual 
Germans. In addition, much property was built by Germany after 
annexation or after the outbreak of the war, and existing facilities 
had also been very much expanded. The Russians, in the first 
months of their occupation, removed much as “war booty.” Their 
definition of German assets, assigned to them as war reparations, 
was very extensive. Among others, they assumed complete control 
over Austria’s valuable oil production and of the Austrian Danu- 
bian Shipping Company. Under these conditions the Austrian 
economy would have been mortgaged to the Soviet Union for the 


foreseeable future. 


Russian-Controlled ‘German Assets’ 

In the autumn of 1949 a compromise was reached according to 
which the Soviet Union was to get three oil refineries with a ca- 
pacity of 430,000 tons, the right to conduct exploration in an area 
comprising 1.8 million acres during a period of eight years, and 
finally concessions for the oil which this exploration would yield 
for the duration of 25 years. In addition, the Soviet Union was to 
get 60 percent of Austria’s oil production for 30 years, as well as 
the assets of the Austrian Danubian Shipping Company in East 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria. The Austrians mean- 
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while re-created a new Austrian Danube Shipping Company with 
their own shipping facilities, and in 1954 this company received 
permission to extend its runs as far as Ruse in Bulgaria. As for 
other assets, it was decided that Austria was to pay to the Soviet 
Union $150 million over six years and to receive back about 300 
industrial enterprises and major land holdings. 


Occupation Costs 

Only five minor points in the state treaty remained to be settled 
at the end of 1949, but in the following year—the period of the 
increasing “cold war’’—Russia showed no desire to resume nego- 
tiations. It demanded either far-reaching rights of interference in 
Austria’s domestic affairs by supervising “demilitarization” and 
“denazification,” or the linking of the Austrian treaty with the 
solution of the much more complex problem of Germany. For- 
merly the Soviet government had also insisted on linking the 
Austrian treaty with the problem of Trieste, but this issue was 
resolved in 1954 by an agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia, 
a solution in which Moscow acquiesced. 

In April 1954 the Austrian government claimed that the Soviet 
occupation had cost Austria about $1,250 million. Of this sum 
about $100 million were actually occupation costs until 1953. The 
value of Austrian factories and machinery and equipment shipped 
to the Soviet Union in 1945 and 1946 was estimated at about $164 
million. Among the Austrian enterprises confiscated by the Rus- 
sians as “German external assets” were some of the most important 
Austrian plants, like the Wiener Locomotive Works; the Glanz- 
stoff Company, which fabricates all of Austrian rayon; all then 
existing Austrian glass factories; and many others which were 
operated by the Russian Central Administration of Former Ger- 
man Property (USIA), which the Austrians claim was not run 
efficiently. During the same period the United States contributed 
about $1,500 million in aid to Austria. 

The Big Four held 258 futile meetings on an Austrian state 
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treaty. Finally the three Western powers on March 13, 1952 pro- 
posed a “short” treaty of eight articles which would end the 
occupation and establish the independence of Austria. The Soviet 
Union rejected the short treaty, but following the death of Stalin 
in March 1953 the U.S.S.R., in agreement with the general trend 
of the post-Stalin era, began to relax its hostile and negative atti- 
tude toward Austria. 


Russian Adjustments 

Concessions which the Western powers, especially the United 
States, had made some years ago were now made by the Soviet 
Union. These concessions began in June 1953 in conformity with 
the new “softer” policy initiated after Stalin’s death. Russia re- 
nounced payment by Austria of the occupation costs and abolished 
the control of movements of persons and goods from the Russian 
into the Western zones. The military high commissioner was 
replaced by a civilian, and the new Russian representative, Ivan I. 
Illyichev, received the title of ambassador. In August 1953 the 
Kremlin abolished the censorship of all postal, telephonic and 
telegraphic communications, and in September the powers of the 
Austrian government to issue passports and visas were extended. 
Meanwhile, the British government not only waived occupation 
costs on January 1, 1954 but reduced its occupation forces to the 
strength of one battalion only. 

The Austrian people greeted the Russian concessions with a 
feeling of great relief but maintained that it was high time to 
fulfill the pledges of the Moscow Declaration and to end the 
occupation. The Austrian problem in the field of international 
relations is infinitely simpler than the German problem. Ger- 
many’s neighbors might understandably fear the growing military 
and economic power of a fully independent German state and the 
renewal of its expansionist course eastward in an effort to re- 
establish the German frontier as it existed before World War II 
or even before World War I. 
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By contrast, Austria has no nationalist or imperial ambitions, 
nor has it the power to support them. The “short” state treaty 
prohibited a political or economic union (Anschluss) between 
Austria and Germany. The overwhelming majority of the Aus- 
trians have learned, as a result of German occupation, that 
Anschluss had been a misfortune and that great-power ambitions 
might be fatal, whereas small states can be secure and viable. 
Austria’s only ambition today is to remain independent, and the 
Austrians are convinced by experience and history that a small 
nation like theirs can be prosperous and maintain its independ- 
ence. Like Switzerland, Austria wishes to be militarily neutral 
between East and West but bound by every cultural tie and by 
its way of life—above all, political life—to the West. 


Recent Negotiations 


At the end of 1953 the Austrian government tried to take the 
initiative to break the deadlock in the negotiations for a state 
treaty. In September 1953 it officially requested a voice in the 
conclusion of the treaty. Julius Raab, leader of the Catholic 
People’s party who became Austrian chancellor on April 2, 1953— 
he represents the commercial and industrial interests in the party, 
while his predecessor, Leopold Fig], represented its peasant wing— 
decided on an active policy. He was apparently willing to accept 
sacrifices in order to conclude the treaty. But at the Berlin con- 
ference of the Big Four foreign ministers in February 1954 no 
agreement on Austria was reached. The negotiations on an Aus- 
trian treaty were placed third on the conference agenda, and 
Austria was invited to send a delegation to Berlin to participate 
' in the conversations as an equal partner. The latter decision was 
an important step forward. 

The Western foreign ministers declared that they were prepared 
to accept the Soviet demands regarding the still unsettled articles 
of the state treaty and thus to conclude the treaty immediately. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov replied that the 
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deputy foreign ministers should be instructed to draw up a state 
treaty within three months, but demanded not only that Austria 
must undertake to join no coalition or military alliance but also 
that the withdrawal of foreign troops from Austria should be 
postponed until the peace treaty with Germany was completed. 
Troops were to be withdrawn immediately only from Vienna, 
which would have meant that Soviet troops would remain at the 
city limits, as Vienna was surrounded by the Soviet occupation 
zone, while the Western occupation troops would retire to their 
own zones at a considerable distance from the capital. 

The Austrian delegation made one more plea, asking that June 
30, 1955 be set as the ultimate date for the final withdrawal of all 
troops from Austria. When the U.S.S.R. rejected this proposal 
the Austrians declared that the Russian demand for continued 
occupation was entirely unacceptable. They also stressed that the 
obligation which Austria would have to assume—not to enter into 
any military alliance—needed clarification, since Austria, without 
detracting from its repeated declarations that it intended to enter 
no military alliances, could not accept any obligation which might 
prevent its economic and political collaboration in the consoli- 
dation of Europe. 

The Austrian people, except for the insignificant Communist 
minority, unanimously supported the government in its resistance 
to the Soviet demands. The People’s party, the Socialists and the 
Independents backed Chancellor Raab when he solemnly declared 
that “the attainment and defense of our country’s independence 
is the most sacred task of each of us. There is complete unanimity 
on this subject in Austria.” The Austrian parliament passed 
unanimously, except for the four Communist votes, a resolution 
on May 19, 1954 declaring: “The Austrian people reject any 
partial, let alone complete, surrender of their sovereignty through 
an Anschluss with the German Federal Republic or any other 
individual state. The Austrian people demand the fulfillment of 
the Moscow Declaration and the speedy conclusion of the state 
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treaty and the withdrawal of all occupation troops from Austria.” 

On July 22 Austria proposed the establishment of a committee 
consisting of the ambassadors to Austria of the four powers and 
of an Austrian representative to discuss alleviations of the occupa- 
tion regime. This Austrian proposal, accepted by the three West- 
ern powers, was rejected by the Soviet Union, which in a note of 
August 12 instead proposed a four-power conference in Vienna 
to discuss an Austrian treaty. On October 12 the Austrian govern- 
ment replied that it would welcome such a conference but added 
that there would be no chance of success unless the conferees 
agreed on withdrawal of all occupation troops. 
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Austria's 
New Role 








ONE OF THE MOST SURPRISING AND MOST HOPEFUL moves in the cold 
war was the sudden readiness of the Soviet government to discuss 
the Austrian state treaty, the conclusion of which had been stalled 
for many years by Russia’s reluctance to abandon its military 
occupation and its economic control of Austria. 


Russo-Austrian Negotiations 

On February 8, 1955 Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, in an address to the Supreme Soviet in Moscow, pre- 
sented new proposals “aiming at putting an end to the present 
abnorraal situation, when the question regarding a state treaty 
with Austria has not yet been settled and Austria, ten years after 
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Chancellor Julius Raab 


her liberation from Hitlerite rule, still continues to remain under 
the control of the occupation authorities of the four powers.” 
What the Russian government did not state was the fact that the 
last conference dealing with the end of the occupation, the 
Berlin conference of February 1954, had broken down for the 
very reason that the Soviet Union did not wish to accept a definite 
and early date for the withdrawal of all occupation forces from 
Austria. At that time the Austrian government, through its chan- 
cellor, Julius Raab, had made it unmistakably clear that it re- 
garded the attitude of the U.S.S.R. as the only stumbling block 
on the road to the recognition of Austria’s complete independence. 
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Under these conditions it is understandable that the new Soviet 
attitude aroused great hopes in Austria. An exchange of views 
between the Russian and Austrian governments took place during 
February and March 1955. The Austrian government stated that 
it has no intention of joining any military alliances or of permit- 
ting the creation of military bases on its territory. Satisfied with 
this declaration, the Kremlin invited Chancellor Raab on March 
24 to visit Moscow in order to examine the questions of the time 
limits for the withdrawal of the occupation troops of the four 
powers from Austrian territory. This conference, if successful, 
was to serve as a preliminary to a Big Four meeting, with the 
participation of Austria, to discuss the conclusion of the Austrian 


state treaty. 


The Moscow Conference 

The Austrian delegation, headed by Chancellor Julius Raab, a 
member of the Catholic People’s party, and by Vice Chancellor 
Adolf Schaerf, a member of the Social Democratic party, negoti- 
ated in Moscow from April 12 to April 15 with the Soviet dele- 
gation, headed by Mr. Molotov and Anastas I. Mikoyan, deputy 
chairman of the Council of Ministers. 

In the official communiqué released after the conference, the 
Austrian delegation repeated its assurances that it would not join 
any military alliances or permit military bases on its territory, 
and undertook to pursue a policy of independence with regard to 
all states. In return for this “neutralization” of Austria the Soviet 
government made much greater concessions than it had ever made 
before. It agreed that the occupation forces of the four powers 
should be withdrawn after the treaty goes into effect and not later 
than December 31, 1955. At the Berlin conference one year before, 
Mr. Molotov had insisted that the withdrawal of the occupation 
forces from Austria should be postponed until a peace treaty had 
been concluded with Germany. 
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Russia's Economic Concessions 

Equally significant were the Soviet concessions in the economic 
field. The Russian government agreed to transfer “German ex- 
ternal assets” seized by the U.S.S.R. as war reparations. Austria, 
for its part, agreed to deliver $150 million worth of goods to 
Russia. Formerly the Soviet government had insisted on payment, 
first in full, then at least half, in convertible currency—that is, ip 
dollars. It also agreed to transfer to Austria, against payment of 
two million dollars, the property of the Austrian Danube Ship- 
ping Company, including the shipyards, vessels and port installa- 
tions, which the Soviet government had taken over after 1945. 
Even more important was Moscow’s willingness to return the 
Austrian oil fields and refineries and the Russian shares in a joint- 
stock oil trading company, the OROP, in exchange for the de- 
livery of crude oil in amounts agreed on by the two parties. 
Subsequently it was announced that Austria had undertaken to 
deliver to Russia one million tons of crude oil annually for ten 
years. 

As a further friendly gesture, the Soviet authorities informed 
the Austrians that they would return all the Austrian prisoners 
of war, estimated at 384, and civilian persons still detained in the 
Soviet Union. The Austrian delegation expressed its satisfaction 
with the outcome of the Moscow conference. On his return to 
Vienna Chancellor Raab was greeted by the approval of public 
opinion and the press. The newspapers of both coalition parties 
which have governed Austria for the past ten years declared in 
their comments their agreement with the military neutralization 
of Austria but emphasized Austria’s spiritual allegiance to the 
West. Elections to the Provincial Council of Styria, one of Aus- 
tria’s key provinces, held at that time showed a further increase 
in the strength of the two coalition parties and a great decline of 
the Communist party and of the rightist nationalist opposition, 
the Union of Independents. 
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Implications of Pact 

On April 19 the Soviet Union called for a Big Four conference 
to be held in the nearest future, with the participation of Austria, 
to conclude the state treaty, suggesting Vienna as the meeting 
place. The three Western powers had already restated on April 6 
their earnest desire for the speedy conclusion of the treaty. The 
draft of such a treaty had been discussed since 1949 at over 
300 meetings, which had led to no results because the Western 
powers and Austria were unable to accept a number of conditions 
put forward by the U.S.S.R. In the Moscow negotiations, how- 
ever, the Soviet Union had offered Austria terms even more favor- 
able than those which the Western powers and Austria had been 
willing to accept in Berlin in February 1954. Thus the stage 
seemed set for the conclusion of the long-delayed state treaty and 
for the opening of a new chapter in Austria’s history. 

A number of questions, however, still remained to be settled. 
The problems of economic compensation were relatively less im- 
portant than the problems raised by Austrian neutrality. It was 
feasible, and entirely acceptable to the Western powers, that the 
Austrian government should proclaim its neutrality and even 
include such a declaration in its constitution. But the Soviet 
Union appeared to insist on something more than that, namely 
on a guarantee of Austria’s neutrality by the four powers. Such a 
step would have been unprecedented in American diplomatic 
history, but contrary to expectations this point did not present 
a problem at the Vienna conference of May 13-15. Unless some- 
thing unforeseen occurs, it may be expected that the Austrian 
state treaty will be ratified in the course of 1955, thus bringing 
foreign occupation to an end. 


The Treaty of Vienna 
At the beginning of May the ambassadors of the United States, 
Britain, France and Soviet Russia met in Vienna to discuss the 
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Austrian treaty. During the conference, which ended May 12, the 
democracies won a further concession from Russia, which dropped 
the demand for facilitating repatriation of persons from nations 
now under Soviet control who had taken refuge in Austria. An 
annex to the treaty embodied the economic concessions made by 
Russia to Austria in the Moscow agreement reached in April 
1955 and thus established a situation much more favorable than 
that which Austria and the democracies offered to accept at Berlin 
in February 1954. All the restrictions on the size and character 
of the army which Austria is entitled to build were removed, but 
Austria was prohibited from possessing or constructing atomic 
and other special weapons. On Sunday, May 15, the foreign 
ministers of the Soviet Union, Britain, the United States and 
France on the one part and Austria on the other part signed in 
a solemn ceremony the “State Treaty for the Re-establishment of 
an Independent Democratic Austria,” and the bells of Austria’s 
churches joyously rang out the news that the country had achieved 
independence after 17 years of occupation, first by the Germans 
(1938-45), and then by the four Allied powers. 


What Anschluss Had Done 

The annexation of Austria by the Germans in March 1938, 
in violation of the Versailles treaty, marked the real beginning 
of World War II, at least as far as Germany was concerned. 
Anschluss, and Nazi occupation of Austria, established Germany’s 
preponderance in the Danubian basin and in the Balkans, the 
very situation which the Versailles treaty had intended to prevent. 
It led to the conquest first of Czechoslovakia, then of Poland, 
which Germany first undertook in cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and later used as a jumping-off-place for attack on the 
Russians. 

It was Germany’s destruction of the Central European order 
and the ensuing German invasion of Russia which made Russian 
expansion into Central Europe possible at the end of World 
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War II and brought about the cold war, in which the U.S.S.R. 
and the democratic West confronted each other in Central Eu- 
rope. Just as German occupation of Austria represented in 1938 
the first step toward the hot war, so the liberation of Austria in 
1955 might mean the first step in the lessening of the cold war. 
The American and other Western governments have rightly in- 
sisted that the willingness of the Soviet Union to conclude an 
Austrian state treaty might be regarded as a first sign of its 
sincerity in proceeding with negotiated settlements of the prin- 
cipal issues at stake between the free world and the Communist 
system. 


Independent Austria and Europe 

The Austrian state treaty, if :t is ratified, could have an im- 
portant impact on the situation in Germany and in the Soviet 
satellite countries, particularly Czechoslovakia and Hungary, 
with which Austria had been united until 1918. It was widely 
believed in the free world that Russia’s proposals of April 1955 
might have been offered to Austria in order to show Bonn the 
possibility of a similar evacuation of East Germany by Soviet 
troops in case of German neutralization. Although the motives 
for Soviet actions cannot be ascertained with accuracy, it may be 
said that it was only the firmness of Western policy and of German 
Chancellor Dr. Konrad Adenauer which induced the Soviet Union 
to make real concessions to Austria to a degree unexpected a year 
ago. Thus the contention that only such a firm policy will bear 
fruit seems to be confirmed by the outcome of the Moscow con- 
ference. 

An independent and free Austria, militarily neutral but closely 
integrated with the West in its political institutions and its way of 
life, would exercise a strong attraction on those elements in 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary who still remember their country’s 
former ties with the West. Hungary would, for the first time since 
1938, have a frontier in common with the free West, and Czecho- 
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slovakia’s frontier with the West would be considerably extended. 
An Austria which might become a part of Germany would be as 
unacceptable to Czechoslovakia and to Hungary as it would be to 
Russia. An Austria which would pledge never to seek Anschluss 
again could become a factor of peace throughout Central Europe. 


Austria Another Switzerland ? 


The Austrian people are resolved to keep their land a German- 
speaking country as independent of Germany and as little affected 
by German nationalism as Switzerland. The neutrality of these 
two countries may bring them more Closely together in the future. 
Thanks to American help and Austrian political maturity and 
stability, all the former doubts about Austria’s economic viability 
have been dispelled. Austria, like Switzerland or the Scandinavian 
countries, can create. the political, social and economic bases for 
a happy and‘truly democratic development. 

The statistics available for 1954 have shown the continuous 
progress of Austria’s economy. As in the preceding year the gov- 
ernment made great strides in increasing Austrian production and 
thereby achieved stability of price levels, an increase in exports 
and a better supply of domestic consumer goods—a situation which 
sharply contrasts with that in the Soviet satellites. The cultivated 
area for breadstuffs was increased in 1954 by 4.3 percent and 
that of sugar beets by 18.8 percent, so that for the first time since 
World War II the sugar production surpassed domestic needs 
and even left a surplus for export. The production of coal was 
increased by 12.5 percent, of paper by 23.1 percent and of cement 
by 16 percent. The development of Austria’s foreign trade can 
be seen from the following table: 


Year Imports (in millions of schillings) Exports 

2081 iccuce 245284 9,635 —1,649 
LS fener 12,001 10,797 —1,204 
J eneg ae Bd 13,187 +835 
ee ae 16,478 15,852 —626 
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Although the trade balance again became unfavorable in 1954 
after a favorable 1953 balance, export trade increased by 20.2 
percent and import trade by 33.4 percent. The increase of imports 
is due to the progressive liberalization of Austria’s tariff policies. 
This liberalization was made possible by the fact that the Austrian 
National Bank had at the end of 1954 a surplus of gold and con- 
vertible currency of 9,110 million schillings as against 6,960 
million the year before. The unfavorable trade balance is more 
than covered by the foreign currency brought into the country by 
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tourist trade, estimated in 1954 at 2,070 million schillings. During 
1954 the three principal countries trading with Austria were the 
German Federal Republic, Italy and Britain. Austria’s trade with 
the neighboring “People’s Democracies” plays only a very minor 
role. 


Prospects for the Future 

For about 1,000 years Austria has played a great role in Euro- 
pean history and civilization. In the 18th and 19th centuries it 
was the mediator and intermediary power between West and East, 
a melting pot of German, Slav, Italian and Middle Eastern influ- 
ences. Now it has again become, as it was before the 18th century, 
a frontier land of the West, a march of Western civilization, 
insecure yet steadfast. Such was its role in the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies, when the Turks camped at the gates of Vienna. At that 
time Russia and the Balkans were still outside the European 
community. They entered it in the 18th and 19th centuries, but 
recent events—in Russia in November 1917 and in parts of the 
Balkans in 1945—have re-established a borderline which separates 
Russia and the Balkans from the West. This division of Europe 
renders the future of all the borderlands uncertain. Yet outside 
this general uncertainty, the outcome of which in no way depends 
on Austria, the country’s future seems at present much better 
assured than it was after 1918. 


Austria and Its Neighbors 

For 400 years, from 1526 to 1918, Austria was the heartland of 
a multilingual Danubian federation. Its position was always am- 
biguous: the Hapsburgs were the head of the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German nation but also claimed for their territory an 
independent existence, and a good share of their lands did not 
form part of the Holy Roman Empire. After the empire’s disso- 
lution during the Napoleonic wars the Austrian rulers—and with 
them the Austrian Germans—could not make up their mind 
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whether they were part of Germany or part of a Danubian federa- 
tion, ethnically, geographically and economically different from 
Germany. In this respect the Austrian Germans did not follow 
the Swiss Germans, who, in spite of their German race, language 
and culture, cut their ties with Germany and turned toward 
building an Alpine federation with non-German populations. 
When the Hapsburg Empire disintegrated in 1918, most Austrians 
looked longingly back, either to the Danubian federation or to 
the restoration of a Greater Germany including Austria. In both 
—the Danubian federation and the Greater Germany—Austria had 
played a historic role. 


Against Both German and Russian Expansion 

Today few Austrians long to resume such a historic role. The 
rout of the Union of Independents, the only Austrian party which 
proclaimed Austria’s “German” character, in all recent elections 
shows clearly that although there are many old Nazis in Austria, 
there are few neo-Nazis. This adverse vote against a “German” 
ideology came at a time when West Germany made most impres- 
sive economic and political gains and was re-establishing itself as 
the strongest power on the European continent. It should not be 
forgotten that even in the 1930’s Austrian leaders like Kurt 
Schuschnigg emphasized Austria’s German character and the deep 
affinity between the two “Germanic” states. Today Austria’s lead- 
ers voice an entirely different will to live independently. Austria 
has been accepted by the great majority of its citizens as a con- 
tinuing and desirable reality. The pro-Russian Communists and 
the pro-German Nationalists are a relatively small minority. 
Most Austrians reject German expansion as much as they reject 
Russian expansion. 

The Austrians are eager for good relations with all their neigh- 
bors, particularly with the Germans. Economic ties with Germany 
are strong and growing. There are more German tourists visiting 
Austrian resorts than there are citizens from any other nation. 
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Nothing damaged Austrian economy so severely as Hitler’s pro- 
hibitive tax imposed on every German visitor to Austria after 
1934. The Austrians are conscious of the need for good relations 
with Germany, but they are convinced today that politically and 
economically Austria has been established on sound and durable 
foundations. In spite of strong provincial loyalties, there is no 
sign of any separatism. The tragic experiences of the three decades 
from 1914 to 1945 and the relative success of the decade 1945-55 
have slowly brought into existence an Austrian nation and an 
Austrian national consciousness. 

The Austrians, however, know that the era of independent 
nations on the European continent has passed. They reject absorp- 
tion into either an expanding Russia or an expanding Germany. 
Although Austria has so far‘been unable to join the United Na- 
tions because of a Soviet veto, it participates actively in all non- 
military European cooperative enterprises, such as the Organiza- 
tion of European Economic Cooperation and the European Pay- 
ments Union. In a very modest form, fitted to its present status 
of a small nation, Austria hopes to be able to play in the future 
a role as a faithful member of the European community and to 
contribute to it by the fruitfulness of its way of life, which dis- 
tinguishes Austria from its neighbors to the East. 
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IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references, and suggestions for visual aids! arranged for eight 
weekly meetings. These can be contracted or expanded according 
to the time at your disposal and the special interest of those who 
are participating in the discussion. 

If you need any help or guidance to set up a discussion group, 
write to Dorothy B. Robins, Consultant on Special Programs, 
Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Austria’s Imperial Past 

What is Austria’s geographic situation and strategic importance 
in Central Europe? When the Hapsburgs ruled Austria, how did 
they build it up as a bastion for the defense of the West? 

What factors led to the disintegration of the Hapsburg Empire 


1 Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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in the 19th century? What is the geographic relationship of 
Austria today to the original nucleus of the Hapsburg Empire? 


READING REFERENCES 
Kohn, Hans, Not by Arms Alone, 2nd ed. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. 


See chapter entitled, “The Legacy of the Hapsburgs.” 
May, Arthur J., The Hapsburg Monarchy, 1867-1914. Cambridge, Harvard University 


Press, 1951. 
Redlich, Joseph, Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. New York, Macmillan, 1929. 


2. Austria Between Two World Wars 

What were the forces working against the consolidation of the 
first Austrian republic (1918-1938)? Why did the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles prohibit Anschluss for the time being? 

How did the clash of Catholic Conservatives and Social Demo- 
crats destroy the Austrian democracy? How did Hitler make 
Austria the first victim of German aggression? 


READING REFERENCES 


Gulick, Charles A., Austria, From Hapsburg to Hitler. Berkeley, University of Cali- 


fornia Press, 1948. 2 vols. 
MacDonald, Mary, The Republic of Austria, 1918-1934. London, Oxford University 


Press, 1946. 
Newth, J. D., Austria. New York, Macmillan, 1930. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Last Waltz. Education Film Enterprises, 500 N. Wilcox Avenue, Los Angeles 4, 
California; 1954; 26 min. Write producer for rental source. A record in authentic 
pictures of the end of Austrian independence and the establishment of Hitler’s 
pattern of world conquest. The history of Anschluss—the first move toward the 
creation of “Greater Germany” and the outbreak of World War II. 


3. The Second Republic 

How was the second Austrian republic established in 1945? 
What is the geographic composition of Austria today? What are 
its principal natural resources? 

How did Austria form a government after liberation? What is 
the fundamental difference between the constitutions of Germany 
and Austria after the collapse of the Third Reich? Did the occupy- 
ing powers function differently in Germany and Austria? If so, 


why? 
58 
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READING REFERENCES 


Buschbeck, E. H., Austria. New York, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
Gruber, Karl, “Austria Holds On.” Foreign Affairs, April 1948. 
Hiscocks, Richard, The Rebirth of Austria. New York, Oxford University Press, 1953. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Vienna Today. McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N.Y.; 1953; 27 min. 
Rental through local film libraries. Shows how the proverbial gaiety of the 
people of Vienna is surviving in spite of the cold war and the presence of foreign 
troops. Describes the four-power control system, the United States Army Recrea- 
tion Center in a Renaissance chateau, and the Schieber, postwar equivalent of 
the wartime black marketeer. 


4. Parties and Politics 


Today Austria is politically and socially one of the most stable 
countries in the postwar world. What are the reasons for this 
surprising stability? How far did the legacy of the past help or 
hinder stability? 

Which are the principal parties in Austria? The unity of the 
two left-of-center and right-of-center parties has withstood the 
leftist and rightist extremists and prevented their growth. 

How have the elections held in Austria since 1945 confirmed 
the strength of the middle-of-the-road bloc? Is it accurate to say 
that this is the principal difference between the first and second 
Austrian republics? 


READING REFERENCES 


Freidin, S., “Man Who Says No to Stalin.” Reader’s Digest, Vol. 59 (1951), pp. 61-64. 

Gruber, Karl, Between Liberation and Liberty: Austria in the Postwar World. New 
York, Praeger, 1955. 

Hertz, Frederick, “Karl Renner: Statesman and Political Thinker.” Contemporary 
Review, Vol. 179 (1951), pp. 142-45. 

Kohn, Hans, “Independent Austria.” Current History, Vol. XVII (1950), pp. 12-15. 

Strausz-Hupé, R., ‘‘Austria’s Dilemma,” Yale Review, Vol. XXXIX (1949), pp. 311-24. 


5. Economic Recovery 

Another difference between the first and second Austrian re- 
publics—other than political cooperation of the two strongest 
parties—is due to the economic consolidation of the country and 


the hopeful outlook for its economic future. 
What factors explain Austria’s change from a debtor to a 
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creditor nation? Contrary to the inflation and monetary devalua- 
tion after World War I, the Austrian currency has shown remark- 
able strength since 1946. What Austrian assets were responsible 
for this development? What are the weaknesses of Austria’s social- 


economic situation today? 


READING REFERENCES 


Rothschild, K. W., The Austrian Economy Since 1945. London, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1950. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Marshall Plan at Work in Austria. Foreign Operations Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C.; 1950; 12 min. Rental, free. Austria’s location at the ‘“‘gateway to the 
Balkans” and its continued four-power occupation underline the importance of 
Marshall plan aid in helping that country to develop its underdeveloped re- 
sources of lumber and water power, improve its agricultural production, and 
regain some of its former interest for the tourist. 


6. Austria’s International Position 

Austria had only minor frontier problems after 1945. How 
were they settled in the case of Italy? in the case of Yugoslavia? 

Austria’s main problem internationally after 1945 was the con- 
clusion of the state treaty with the four occupying powers and 
the resulting termination of the occupation. Why did the nego- 
tiations for such a state treaty drag on for such a long time? What 
were the economic measures by which the Soviet Union tried to 
control Austria’s economy? 


READING REFERENCES 


Erickson, E. L., “The Zoning of Austria.” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 267 (1950), pp. 106-13. 

Fischer, A. J., “Austria’s Oil and the Soviet Union.” Contemporary Review, Vol. 186 
(1954), pp. 224-27. 

Gedye, G. E. R., “Cold War in Austria.” Contemporary Review, Vol. 178 (1950), 
pp. 262-67. 

Long, G. W., “Occupied Austria, Outpost of Democracy.” National Geographic, Vol. 
99 (1951), pp. 749-90. 


VISUAL AIDS 

Austria. Park Films, 228 N. Almont Drive, Beverly Hills, California; 1954; 22 min.; 
in either black and white or color. Write producer for rental source. Photography 
and field research by Burton Holmes staff photographers. Shows life in Vienna 
under the four-power military occupation, and pictures the people of the mountain 
provinces who till the soil and cater to the reviving tourist trade. Maps illustrate 
the position of Austria as the “eastern bastion of the free West.” 
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7. Independent Austria 


In April 1955 Austrian Chancellor Julius Raab visited Moscow 
on the invitation of the Soviet government to discuss the state 
treaty. What were the concessions, compared with previous nego- 
tiations, which the Russians offered? What does Austria’s neu- 
trality, demanded by Russia, imply? Why did the Russians insist, 
above all, on Austria’s rejection of Anschluss with Germany? What 
was the reaction of the Western powers? 


READING REFERENCES 


“The Austrian Treaty: A Case Study of Soviet Tactics.” Background, Department of 
State Publication No. 5012, May 1953. 

“Can Austria Be Freed?” Armed Forces Talk, No. 443, May 15, 1953. 

Musulin, J., “Austria Between East and West.” International Affairs, Vol. 30 (1954), 
pp. 425-33. 


8. Test of Austrian State Treaty 


What political and economic future can be foreseen for the 
Austrian republic after the state treaty? Can Austria be a neutral . 
country like Switzerland? Can it serve as an example for Germany? 


READING REFERENCES 


Brooks, Robert C., Civic Training in Switzerland. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1930. 

Kohn, Hans, ‘Can Austria Be Another Switzerland?” Foreign Policy Bulletin, June 
i, 1555. 

Rappard, William E., The Government of Switzerland. New York, Van Nostrand, 
1936. 


Pen Pal Exchange 


Students in high school or college studying German, or adults 
who wish to extend their horizons beyond the Atlantic, should 
consider arranging for a “pen pal” friend in Austria. A country 
of long history and tradition, known for its opera, its unassuming 
gaiety, famous men from Mozart to Freud, Austria invites the 
interest and friendship of Americans of all ages. 

Adults and students 15 years or over may request a pen pal by 
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getting in touch with Letters Abroad, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. 

Include in your letter your name, address, age, occupation, 
personal interests, and enclose a self-addressed envelope. Letters 
Abroad will do their best to find you an overseas correspondent 
with similar interests. There is no charge for this service. 

Young children may apply for pen pals to International Friend- 
ship League, 40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

For those who enroll as members (50 cents for those under 
19 years of age; $1.00 for those over 19) the International Friend- 
ship League will suggest up to three overseas pen pals. 
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The Foreign Policy Association ... 


is an impartial, nonprofit, membership organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American foreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point of view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or implied in its publications are those 
of the author and not of the Association. 


The Headline Series... 


gives its readers enough unbiased background information in 
understandable form so they can make up their own minds 
intelligently on the great international questions of the day. 


Membership... 


in this national Association is open to everyone sincerely 
interested in developing a constructive American policy. 
Regular Membership at $6.00 a year includes both the 
Headline Series and the Foreign Policy Bulletin, a com- 
plete report and analysis of current international events. 
A special rate of $3.50 is available to students. For informa- 
tion about the Association’s activities in local communities 
and other special membership privileges, please write . . . 


The Foreign Policy Association 
National Office 
345 East 46th Street New York 17, N. Y. 
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